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Washington 


The 50th annual meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work, held in Washington from May 16th to 
93rd, began, after the memorable presidential address of 
Homer Folks, with a plea for world peace by Secretary 
of State Hughes and ended with an address by Governor 

William E. Sweet of Colorado. These two addresses are 
significant of its scope and interest, which extended from 
questions of international amity and abolition of war to 

‘more individual and intimate problems of local commun- 
ities. 

It was a wonderful conference, bright and colorful; 
‘a gathering of young peo- 
ple—young people filled 

One paused 
at how they 
attend two 
morning sessions of the 
Conference, visit the Li- 
ibrary of Congress and the 
SLincoln Memorial in the 
afternoon, make the night 
meeting on the dot, and 
arrange for a social meeting 
When 
it came to debates of moot 
questions, with gray-headed 
experience on one side and 
the adventurous spirit of 
youth on the other, it is to 
be recorded that youth won 
out with monotonous regu- 
larity. 


ewith energy. 
‘to wonder 
managed to 


after that was over. 


“Where the Blue Begins” 
Washington. 
As a climax these young 
‘workers upset the report of 
the Committee on Time and Place of the next Conference. 
sThey sat patiently through the chairman’s presentation of 
the report recommending Des Moines, and then smilingly 
wand with great good humor refused to accept this recom- 
mendation and named Toronto instead. The argument 
for international amity had struck home with these young 
people. They had been deeply impressed by the messages 
of the seven official delegates to the Conference from 
European countries: James J. Mallon, Warden of Lon- 
don’s Toynbee Hall—The Mother of University Settle- 
ments; Mlle. Annie Noufflard, Director of the Hospital 
Social Service, Paris; Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, Executive 
Officer of the Health Section, League of Nations, Geneva. 


CHILD LABOR EXHIBIT AT NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


marked our 

It is made up of three panels, each 4 feet wide 

and 6 feet deep, and will be furnished for conferences, meetings, 
etc., upon payment of shipping charges. 


Switzerland; Dr, Alice Salomon, Director of the Train- 

ing School for Social Workers, Berlin; Dr. Rene Sand, 

of Belgium, Secretary General of the League of Red Cross 

Societies, Paris; Abee Jean Viollet, Editor of the L’Assist- 

ance Educative, Paris; and Captain Lionel F. Ellis, Secre- 

tary of the National Conference of Social Service, London. 

They had come to think of social work in international 

terms, and they voted to translate thought into action by 
accepting Toronto’s invitation for the next Conference. 

The Presidency went, uncontested, to Miss Grace 

Abbott, Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau. No bet- 

ter selection could have 

been made. She will bring 

to the Conference the rich- 

ness of a large experience, 

and an 

unquestioned 


a wise direction, 
idealism of 
beauty and force. 


Child Labor’s Part in 


the Conference 


There was a great deal 
of interest manifested 
throughout the Conference 
in the work, past and pres- 
ent, of the National Child 
Labor Committee. There 
Was even greater interest in 
learning of our _ future 
plans. Probably this was 
due not only to the nature 
of our work but also to pub- 
licity we had from the press 
in Washington and the splendid cooperation from several 
of the banks hotels, clubs, 
churches, and motion picture houses and theatres. ‘The 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts responded to our every 
call in every way; the Parent-Teachers helped us also. 
The child labor window exhibit at Woodward & Loth- 
rop’s store was due to the friendly interest of Mr. W. W. 
Everitt, Vice-President of the store, and was attractively 
placed by Mr. Bowman of that concern, who gave espe- 
cial attention to its setting and lighting. 

The Keith Circuit of theatres was equally helpful. In 
the Palace, Keith’s and other theatres, where motion pic- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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and mercantile concerns, 
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Beet Complex 


If beets seem to predominate in this and our recent 
issues, it is for the very good reason that beets now pre- 
dominate in our interest and our efforts. We have been 
accused of being in the pay of Cuban cane sugar grow- 
ers. We have been cross-examined by a Michigan legis- 
lative committee. We have been told by said committee 
that we have acted in bad faith toward the people of 
Michigan. We have ascertained that our report on child 
labor in Michigan sugar beets, in spite of all the criti- 
cism it has met, tallies almost identically in its vital points 
with the report on the same subject by the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. What with all this, perhaps we may be 
pardoned for thinking and writing so exclusively in terms 
of sugar beets. 

Possibly we are suffering from a beet complex—but so, 
for that matter, is Michigan; and so, according to the re- 
ports printed in this issue, are several other western 
states. But the worst sufferers from the beet complex 
are the thousands of child laborers who work to make 
beet sugar possible. 

The Michigan legislative committee recovered all too 
quickly from its slight twinge of beet complex. Inasmuch 
as it could not trace directly to accidents in the beet 
fields any large number of children killed or injured, 
it lost all interest in enacting legislation 
about reforms in the present system. ‘The retardation in 
school and loss of education, as shown both by our agents 
and by the Children’s Bureau to be directly traceable to 
beet labor, were deemed by the legislators acting in be- 
half of the state of Michigan to be not of sufficient im- 
portance to require state interference. 

Yes, we are steeped in beets—almost to the exclusion 
of everything else. But so are thousands of children. 


to bring 


The Price of Sugar .” 


A summer under open skies, 


4 ar 
A child—a thousand children, . 
A burning sun, cold rains i 
—And sugar beets. 4 , 


A summer working sugar beets, 

And youth—youth pulled and topped : 
And ploughed beneath the soil . | 
—As fertilizer. 
Youth pulled and topped, and granulated, . 2 
And weighed—weighed out in bags 





For us to buy, and please 








Our tooth for sweets. 





A summer under open skies, 





A child—a future forming; 





No schooling to distract 






From sugar beets. 





—F.B.W. 






Book Notes 






Home Play ~¢ 
Published by Playground and Recreation Association #4 
America. New York. 5 






Price 40 cents. 





This booklet is full of diverse methods of entertainment ff pe} 
children—games outdoor and indoor, active and passive; stiiy) 
telling, numerology, and hosts of other good times. 







Social Work 


An outline of its Professional Aspects. 
American Association of Social Workers. 
Price 25 cents. 





Published by 4 
New York. 







Discusses the different kinds of social case work, such! 
work with families, with children, with delinquents and ¥ 
the physically and mentally incompetent. The comparatiry 
new branches of educational therapy and psychiatric social WM 
are touched upon. d 
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published report on Child Labor in the Sugar Beet 
Fields of Michigan ].—Edator. 


Letter of Transmittal 
February 25, 1923. 


Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Chairman, 

National Child Labor Committee, 

New York. 

Dear Sir:— 

I transmit herewith a report on Child Labor in the 
“Sugar Beet Fields of Michigan, conducted by agents of 
this Committee in the season of 1922. ‘The investigation 
“yas carried on by Mr. Charles E. Gibbons, Miss Sara 
n Brown and Mr. Walter W. Armentrout. Carbon 
> Bw) copies of the report are being mailed to the Michigan De- 
‘ partment of Labor and to a limited list of our members 
"in Michigan. 

- From the information contained in this report, pre- 
: pared by the agents after months of personal investigation 
in the fields, the National Child Labor Committee draws 
: the following conclusions and recommendations. 

4 


Conclusions 


1—That the cultivation and harvesting of beets is work 
—not play. 

2—That the beet field is not a school to which children 
are carried for education. 
 3That in the districts studied much of the work is 
‘done by children. Of the 681 families studied, 1565 or 
73.9 per cent of all children 5 to 20 years of age worked 
Fin beets; and of these, 1358 or 86 per cent were 5 to 16 















years of age inclusive. 

' 4That in the districts studied the larger part of the 
Iwork is done by contract laborers. ‘These are gathered 
trom different cities and states and are mostly of foreign 
Airth; but most of their children are American born, and 


, are probably future American citizens, if they live to reach 






5—That contract laborers use their children more in 
b| eets than do owner or tenant beet growers; the percentage 







Phave children to work. The sugar companies carry large 





Aamilies of children out to the country for one purpose— 
eto work, 





' 6—That the work is done under pressure of the season, 









by ugar companies. 

| 7—That the hours of labor for children run from 8 to 
wit 2in pulling and topping; and from 12 to 15, or in rare 
nd warses, to 16 per day in blocking, thinning and weeding. 
aratig the work day in rush seasons is measured by the number 
ial wf hours the sun is above the horizon. 








Summing It Up 


[We believe all readers of The American Child will 
be interested in the following pages from our recently 


8—That the living quarters provided for contract labor 
children are seldom good. More often they are actually 
unfit for habitation. 


9—That contract laborer families, being for the most 
part transported from place to place, are not integral 
parts of the community. They, parents and children, are 
strangers in a strange land. 


10—That no arrangements are made for the recreation 
of children of contract laborers. ‘They do not enter into 
community life. ‘They are only “beet hunkies.” 

11—That cultivation and harvesting of beets causes 
non-attendance at school. This is true of all beet-working 
children, but especially true of children of contract 
laborers. 

12—That children who work in beets, as a class, show 
school retardation. There is a greater school retardation 
of contract laborer children than of other beet-working 


children. 


13—That in the districts studied there is an unwar- 
ranted failure on the part of authorities to enforce the 
compulsory school attendance law. 


14—T hat when work is done by owner or tenant the 
showing with respect to child employment is uniformly 
better than where contract laborers are used. 

Other studies made by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and other agencies substantiate these statements. 
Therefore the National Child Labor Committee has no 
good reason for believing that the districts studied in the 
preparation of this report are markedly worse in respect 
to employment of children than any other section in which 
sugar beets are grown and harvested by contract laborers. 


Recommendations 


Without an exhaustive study of the law the National 
Child Labor Committee never feels warranted in recom- 
mending a wide legislative program. After all it is the 
business of citizens of any state, once they know of an 
evil, to provide the remedies—legal or otherwise. 

The National Child Labor Committee is, however, 
ready to cooperate in every way possible with the citizens 
of Michigan or any other state interested in children, and 
will be glad to send its agents to aid in framing laws 
whenever and wherever it is thought that such agents 
could render a friendly service. A tender of the services 
of our agents is hereby made. To the citizens of Michigan 
we suggest that consideration should be given: 

1—To a better enforcement of the compulsory school 
attendance law. Public schools in beet sections should be 
run like other public schools, and all children in the dis- 
trict should be required to attend. This may and prob- 
ably will throw an additional burden upon the school fund. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Child Labor in Sugar Beet Fields 
of Other States 


In Kansas 
By Auice K. McFarianp, 


Director, Women’s Work, 


Court of Industrial Relations. 


The problem of child labor in the sugar-beet fields of 
Kansas is, as always, a problem of poverty, tenantry and 
families of foreign birth or parentage; a problem of a big 
industry which is trying to maintain itself against com- 
petition with a more firmly established industry by the use 
of cheap agricultural labor and a tenant system of farming. 
In Kansas, it is not a question of lack of school facilities ; 





———_— 
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she | 

| said, 

E beet 

ttle 

he was asked. “Oh yeh I do,” he said, ‘and last year |p wat 

almost cut my finger off.” j top 
A visit to the homes of the children made in compgy | 
with the truant officer, who was also a member of 4, 
board, revealed a miserable condition of tenantry that by, 

ders on serfdom. ‘The houses are “company house’), 

small, square, desolate-looking places without porch or gt : 

rounding shade. “The land is leased from the am 

under a contract which requires that at least 40 acres; pga 





every 160 acres must be planted in beets. The tenap, 


claim there is no money in beets. The company clainf . 
that the tenant gains this impression from the fact thy 











































































































for here, in this Garden City territory, better school facil- the cost of supplies advanced during the winter is tak). : 
ities could scarcely be pro- out of the returns of 4 * 
vided. Rather is it a prob- | beet crop. Regardles i, 
lem of keeping the children whether there is any mor} 4 
in school during the beet in beets for the tenant, ie 
topping season. condition is generally mise - ae 
Last fall, just as the able, and many fall deer} 7 
school term was getting and deeper in debt to ty 
well under way and teach- company, The agricultuy) 
ers were gaining a hold labor of children in the bef 
upon the children, the beet fields is, therefore, large 
work interfered, and a fine due to the apparent ina) 
group of 400 boys and girls ity of the parents to hi ; 
was almost disorganized by adult labor. Occasion 
the exodus to the beet fields. we find a family too pap" 
An investigation was start- even to plant the beets—j" | 
ed with the intention of buy the seed and furs | 
checking this exodus from the necessary water. TheeMi 
school, but the loopholes in TOPPING BEETS families, children and ifpla 
the Kansas compulsory attendance law presented an ob- then hire out to a slightly more prosperous tenant who | 
stacle to strict enforcement. sometimes unable at the end of the season to pay even ti 7 
We visited each class in the school and took count of _ pitifully small wage due for the labor. . 


those who were either already out of school or were ex- 
pecting to leave school for the beet topping season. By 
far the greater number were from the primary grades— 
over 20 children leaving from the 1B and 1A, That the 
ages of these children ranged from 6 to 14 years indicates 
the extent of retardation resulting from the temporary 
absences. 

This group made a pathetic picture as they trouped into 
the office of the superintendent of schools for permits to 
work in the beet fields. The little girls of Russian parent- 
age were especially pathetic because of their small, poorly 
nourished bodies and white, pinched faces. The Mexican 
and German children were of stronger physique, and the 
Mexican children looked far better nourished. 

One kindergarten boy, a red-headed youngster of about 
5 years, was so irrepressible that he insisted on showing 
us how to top beets. “But you don’t work in the beets?” 








The attitude of the parents was an interesting stu}. 
One father who had kept his children out for the bi 
season, year after year, said: “My kids are going to lay 
to read and write; they are going to stay in school t 
year. I never had a chance to learn to read and write 
know enough so they can’t skin me, but my kids are go 
to learn to read and write.” 

Another father who at first seemed hard and determi 
in his stand to keep his children out of school, suddete 
turned upon us almost with tears in his eyes and s 
“We don’t want to keep the kids out. We have to; we 
so far in debt, but kids oughtn’t to work in the bees? 
it’s too hard and you ought to do something—pass 54 
law or something to make it so they can’t work them! 
the beets.” 

In one home where the father had been recently arte 
for keeping his children out of school, the mother said ty 
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che wanted the children to be in school. “At first,”’ she 
aid, “there was no money to buy clothes and now it’s the 
Fheet topping. Work in the beet fields is too heavy for 
ttle children. They must get up about 4 o’clock and get 
Sat into the fields by six and work until sundown—just 


pou 
‘top for a bite of lunch.” 


In Wisconsin 


The Women's Department of the Wisconsin State In- 
op cesta Commission has published a report based on inves- 
'T tigations during the beet growing seasons of 1921-1922 
F into the employment of children in the sugar beet fields 
‘of Wisconsin. This investigation was conducted by six 
 ild agents of the Commission. 


AC Tes it s 


| There was a total of 292 persons working beets in the 
jpields visited, and 56.8% of these, or 166, were minors. 
‘All but 14 of these minors were under 17 years of age, 





S nd 15 of them were under 12. This number covers only 







with an hour at noon, but sometimes the work begins at 
6 A. M. or earlier. 

The grower usually provides the housing for the hanc 
laborers. Often the quarters provided are nothing more 
than small shacks, with consequent overcrowding and in- 
sanitary conditions. In many cases the families have t 
go to a considerable distance for drinking water. Some- 
times a garden plot is provided and occasionally the farme- 
supplies the laborer with fuel. 

An evil greater than the long hours for the children. 
however, is the loss of schooling involved. As the families 
move to the fields the last of April, or early in May, ané 
do not leave until about November Ist, or even later, the 
children lose one or two months of school in the spring 
and two or three months in the fall. In a very few cases 
it was found that families were sending the children to the 
district schools near the fields until the time for “pulling” 
in October, but even so they lost several months of schooi- 
ing. Naturally, the majority of the older children inter- 
viewed are retarded in school, especially in those families 
As most of 
these children are also from families which speak little it 


which go to the fields for successive years. 


any English they are the very children most in need of 
schooling. 





Labor and the Legislature in 
Michigan 





A Michigan friend of the Committee has sent us a 






news article from the Kalamazoo Gazette, reprinted here 





in part :— 





Lansing, June 1\—A complete overthrow of the present 





® Michigan legislature in the next general election, is the 
4 plan of organized labor of Michigan. 






Of more than a dozen labor bills which were intro- 





Pduced in the last session, only one survived both houses. 
fF John J. Scannell, secretary of the Michigan Federation 
: of Labor, has requested the local branches to start cam- 
Ppaigning at once against the present state solons, with a 
view to electing men to the assembly in 1924 who will 
igive labor some of the laws it desires. 









> Scannell also took up the legislative investigation of 
child labor in the sugar beet fields of Michigan, and char- 
P acterized it as an investigation directed by the sugar beet 
interests, “where the employer appeared with his beaming 
ssmile in company with the children drilled in the recita- 
tion of a story spoken in unison or in uniformity with the 
disposition of those who wish to make money out of them.” 













Scannell then quoted a portion of the committee report 
and added: “No consideration is given to the long hours 
and aching limbs, or aching hearts of the children, nor 


the effect of such employment economically on the com- 
® Munity,” 













Summing It Up 


(Continued from page 3) 


‘This burden is a just charge upon the companies that bring 
in children to work with their parents under contract. 

2—To the prohibition of all contract child labor for 
children less than 12 years of age. 

3—To a limitation of the hours of labor for contract 
laborer children under 16 years to eight hours per day. 
No matter if the contract is made by the parents only, the 
children are actually hired workers. No man or corpora- 
tion should be permitted to bring in a lot of young children 
to be worked 10 or 12 hours a day. 

4—To a housing law that will guarantee decent living 
conditions to these contract laborers. 

5—To facilities for safeguarding health, by adequate 
water supplies and sanitation. 

6—To the provision of playgrounds and means of re- 
creation for the children, and community-centers for all. 
Migrants do a state but little good. Means should be 
devised for converting these transients 
citizens, 

7—To the development of a public sentiment that will 
not permit conditions revealed in this report to be con- 
tinued longer. 


into regular 


Respectfully submitted, 


General Secretary. 
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Recent Publications 


American Patchwork is a popularly written 16-page 
pamphlet published in the interest of the proposed Child 
Labcr Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 


It describes the miscellany of state child labor laws and 
the unequal state competition which create the necessity 
for a national standard; it covers briefly the history of 
child labor reform and the periods of federal regulation ; 
it tells who is behind the amendment and how it would 
affect the states; it recognizes and discusses the most fre- 
quently raised objections to the Amendment. 


American Patchwork is recommended to our mem- 
bers and friends as a useful and attractive handbook of 
child labor standards. 


Our complete report on Child Labor in the Sugar Beet 
After all 
its fore-runners it is now published in pamphlet form, to- 
gether with the Letter of Transmittal reprinted in this 


Fields of Michigan requires no introduction. 


‘issue and a brief comparison of our findings in Michigan 
with those of the Children’s Bureau. We have already 
promised many copies of this report, for the Michigan 
controversy has aroused much interest. 


A postcard request to our office will bring you a copy 
of either or both of these publications. 





Brevities 


Every state governor has been invited by Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis to attend a round table conference 
on Child Labor at Moose Hart, Illinois, the week of 
June 24th. 


The children’s amendment has found an ardent cham- 
pion in Jackie Coogan. He is to address the senatorial 
Committee on its behalf and will also make a tour to 
present the claims of children before several state legis- 


letures—New York World. 


‘Twenty-two states now require the physical examina- 
tion of every child applying for an employment certificate, 
according to the newly revised edition of a bulletin on 
“Physical Standards for Working Children,” issued by 
the U. S. Department of Labor through the Children’s 


Bureau. 


‘The American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, offers a series of scholarships and fel- 
lawships for the summer sessions of 1923 and the school 
year of 1923-1924 to teachers, supervisors, and educational 
executives who desire to improve their professional train- 
| 


K. 


ing in this wor 


—<essmll 
State Membership Cooperatio, 


lowa 


Mr. H. S$. Hollingsworth, Chairman of the loniifavo 
Branch, has recently sent out a letter to people jp b 
Moines and other cities in the State. Members of 
Iowa Committee are: Mr. Homer A. Miller, Treasure 
Mr. L. Oransky, Mr. William J. Riley, Mrs. Sam yf 


Schloss, and Mrs. I. H. Vomlinson. 


Mississippi 
Honorable A. ‘TV. Stovall, Chairman of the Missisiy : 
Branch of the National Child Labor Committee, has, 
pointed members from cities throughout the state to all 
him in the work of improving child labor conditicf 
Members of this committee are: Miss Minnie Bren} 
of Clarksdale, Mrs. W. R. Brumfield of Gloster, \i 
C. W. Welty of Jackson, Miss Blanche Rogers of \# 
Albany, Mrs. Walter McDonald of Sardis, Rev. DuRi 
Murphy of Starkville, Mrs. B. F. Saunders of Swan Li 

and Mrs. J. H. Ledyard of ‘Tupelo. 


Tennessee i 
Mrs. C. P. Wakefield, Chairman of the State Cui 


mittee, represented the National Child Labor Commit 
at the meeting on May 15, 16 and 17, of the Tenneg 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Wakefield spoke: 
the subject of child labor. 


An active committee is being formed for work in tiie 
state. 


Childhood’s Roses 


Lizabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 

They are winding stems of roses, one by one—one by one, 
Little children who never learned to play; 

Tiny Fiametta nodding, when the twilight slips in gray. 
High above the clattering street, ambulance and fire gong kif 
They sit curling crimson petals, one by one—one by one. 


Lizabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 

They have never seen a rose bush, nor a dew drop in thes 
They will dream of the vendetta, Teresina, Fiametta, 
Of a Black Hand and a Face behind the grating; 

They will dream of cotton petals, endless crimson suffocati 
Never of the wild rose thicket nor the singing of the cricket 


But the ambulance will bellow through the wanness of t 
dreams, 
And their tired lids will flutter with the street's hysteric screi 


Lizabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teresina, 
They are winding stems of roses, one by one—one by one; 


Let them have a long, long play time, Lord of Toil, when! 
is done! 


Fill their baby hands with roses, joyous roses of the Sun. 


—Florence Wilkins 
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on Washington 





(Continued from page 1) 
lures were on VIEW, the Committee’s material was given 
1€ Lonfefavorable position between reels. Churches vied with 
> in Daothers in extending help, and the Calvary Baptist Church, 


sof ggPresident Harding's Church,” was especially g generous in 

Teasyefgts cooperation. Miss Katherine Ward of the Committee’s 
Sam WW taf addressed a large group there Sunday morning. 

© An address by Senator Medill McCormick, sponsor in 

Congress of the Child Labor Constitutional Amendment, 

ad been heralded as one of the main features of the 18th 

ipnnual conference of the National Child Labor Commit- 

Liss ee, which was scheduled for the Hotel Washington on 

has fay 18th. Unfortunately illness i in Senator McCormick’s 

ol Family prevented him from filling his engagement, to the 

snditiep tt disappointment of the audience. His place on the 


.~ [program was taken by Mr. Wiley H. Swift, Director of 
| nvestigation and Legislation for our Committee, who 


: tated that the campaign for the Constitutional Amend- 

-Dupament would be carried on during the next session of Con- 

-an Lage without any reduction of energy. He emphasized 

edanger of possible breaking up of minimum standards 

the states, now that the Federal Child Labor Law is no 

jonger in force. He said that even the threat of passage 

hf a Constitutional Amendment had a salutary effect on 

hild labor legislation in the South—that southern states 

1“ “Tere eager and anxious to build up State child labor laws, 

ommt ut a few of them were anxious to do so only when some 

ennes rospect of Federal control prompted them. Mr. Swift 

spoke es followed by Mr. Lovejoy, who gave a general review 

ff recent and coming activities of the Committee, and 

k in tiffeconded Mr. Swift in stressing the work to be done for 
in amendment. 

| The widespread publicity which had attended the re- 

bort of the Committee on child labor in the sugar beet 

fields of Michigan caused the discussion of this phase of 

hur work to become the liveliest part of the session. It 

one, Was interesting to find that Miss Lucy A. Bacon of the 


Denver Children’s Welfare Bureau backed up our in- 
Mestigators, who have been under fire with the Michigan 
Peeislature, by saying that conditions described in our 
lichigan report were paralleled in sugar beet fields in 
dlorado. She spoke of long hours of tedious work, bad 
School attendance records, deplorable conditions of housing 
ind sanitation—all quite as bad in Colorado as in Michi- 
an. She urged the Committee to make an effort to come 
0 Colorado to help in remedying evils which seem to in- 
ere in the sugar beet industry. She stated that honest 
Hort had been made to provide suitable schools and edu- 
tional advantages for children of the huge thinly-popu- 
ated areas devoted to beets, but that these efforts were 
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aa {no avail because of industrial necessities which the 
; apidly growing sugar beet industry imposed upon the 
pu BEommunities wherein it found a footing. 

kins Miss Sara A, Brown, one of our field investigators 





during last season in Michigan, is now making a prelim- 
inary investigation into child labor in sugar beets in 
Nebraska, She stated that after a very brief survey of 
conditions there she was prepared to defend the proposition 
that the sugar beet industry, with highly industrialized 
processes and technic, robs the home of its unity and strips 
the lives of its workers of opportunity to develop intel- 
ligence or beauty. She felt that the industry might be 
likened to a great vise which presses hard and unremit- 
tingly upon those engaged in it until they become flat 
and purposeless—that it is a reversion to a sort of barren 
feudalism. According to Miss Brown, Nebraska, how- 
ever, is making headway in ameliorating these conditions. 
There is on the statute books a law which, if properly 
enforced, may keep the children in school at least during 
a part of the beet season. Whether this law is effectively 
administered is a question which Miss Brown will answer 
after her current investigation. Proper enforcement may 
perhaps furnish basis for future legislation which will 
bring to children in sugar beets opportunities the industry 
now denies them. 

Another veteran of the Michigan campaign, Mr. Gib: 
bons, followed Miss Brown, describing the processes for 
which children are used in sugar beet culture. He illus- 
trated graphically the back-breaking work of thinning and 
weeding, of blocking and topping. He made a sharp dis- 
tinction between work usually thought to be farm work, 
with its chores and home duties, and the grinding labor 
which characterizes work on a sugar beet plantation. He 
spoke of the long hours children toiled. He gave us pic- 
tures of dwarfed minds and stunted bodies. He told of 
lives barren and denuded, from which eagerness and alert- 
ness have been stripped. He showed by figures the value 
of each child to the sugar beet industry, the relation be- 
tween the number of children and the acreage cultivated, 
and that between the industry and school attendance, He 
concluded with a plea that all of us prepare ourselves for 
a long, hard uphill fight, quite as long and hard as the 
Committee waged in earlier days against those who would 
exploit children in mines and mills. Mr. Gibbons declared 
it was going to be a harder fight because American tradi- 
tion seems prone to ignore bad farm conditions and to re- 
gard all life on the farm as health-giving and stimulating; 
to ignore the fact that the farm owner to whom most of 
the richness of rural life was due is rapidly disappearing, 
while his place is fast being taken by the ‘‘one-cropper” 
and the migrant laborer who now cultivate and harvest 
our basic crops. He urged friends of child labor reform 
to prepare themselves for the long campaign of education 
which will be necessary in bringing about the emancipa- 
tion of American children in agriculture. 3. DW 


The Women’s City Club of Chicago was represented 
Child Labor by Miss Jesse 


at our Conference on 


Binford, Miss Amelia Sears, and Mrs. Nathan William 
MacChesney. 





THE AMERICAN CHILD 





Bitter-Sweets 


1 was gazing aimlessly out of the window, across into 
the fields, as most lonely travelers do on a tedious ride, 
when I noticed a group of children, very much like a 
cluster of tiny saplings of graduated heights. Some were 
on their knees, others were stooping. For a moment I 
thought they were picking flowers, and I was glad with 
them in their carefree, childish delights. 

As the train drew nearer, however, this panorama 
changed. ‘These children were not picking flowers—nor 
were they playing. ‘They seemed to be working. 

“But what on earth can these youngsters be doing so 
early in the morning? And don’t they have to go to school? 
Heavens! I wonder if Helen is well covered; it’s a bit 

And I hope Mary sends her off to 
Oh, these children—I must have John 
drop me off on our way from the station, I want to nose 
around a bit. They’ve got me puzzled.” 

When the train pulled in and I told John how inter- 
ested I was in those children in the fields, he somehow 
forgot his usual gibe about my feminine curiosity; he 
seemed almost as interested as I. 


raw for September. 
school on time. 


“Yes, what can 
they be doing at this hour, when most young ones are 
tucked in bed?” 

We were soon in the midst of the children. ‘l'wo 
youngsters, apparently brother and sister, particularly at- 
tracted us. “They were each holding a large, sharp knife 
with a long hook at the point, which I later learned was 
used for “topping” beets. So that’s what it was—sugar 
beets! I watched the process, and saw them cutting off 
the crown of the beet with the large knife. One of the 
children—the boy—was doing the work standing, but had 
to stoop continually. The little girl was on her knees. 
The work can be done standing or kneeling, it seems. 

“What time do you have to get up?” I asked the little 
boy. “Aw, I gotta be up at 4 o’clock,” answered this 
youngster of seven, somewhat abashed. ‘And when do 
you quit?” “When it gets too dark to work.” The little 
girl then timidly piped up and said, ‘““‘Wisht it didn’t get 
morning when I go to sleep; I’m so tired.” I found it 
hard to realize that these children were but two of thou- 
sands who are yearly broken and bent in the service of 
this monster industry. I went home dejected, but I told 
myself I would probe further. 

The next day I went back to the fields and visited the 
“homes” where the parents and children are housed during 
the beet season. 


I had stumbled into a twentieth century 
serfdom. 


The beet workers live in “houses” that are 
supplied by the company—small, square, desolate places, 
sometimes no more than a shed, a barn, or a garage. One 
of these housed twelve people. Most of the tenants com- 
plained there is not enough money in beets to hire adult 
labor, so they have to work the children. 

I hunted out the little boy and girl whom I saw in the 
fields. They were a bit shy, but I was able, with some 


= 
persuasion, to draw them out. The boy askeq “p 


all fellers have to work like this? I once saw a story be 
with lots of pictures and the boys were playing—ge¢, ti 
I wish I was in that book.’’ The girl, a tiny mite vi 
large black eyes, asked, ‘All dollies ain’t made of 1 
like mine, are they? I’d like to have some other things 
play with, too, but when I come home my back hutts 
that sometimes I can’t sleep. Maybe God won't want 2) 
more beets—maybe he will want something else to ety 
instead, then I won’t have to work so hard.” But 
shadow came over her, which seemed to say that it oq 
never happen. 

Such are the dreams and thoughts of childhood, 3 
shall their thankless, joyless jobs go on and on, “until ¢ 
decides to grow something else?” 


Snap Shots from the Tenements| 
Why there are 425,022 illiterates in 
New York State 

“You Italian?” 

“Yes—we America 23 but me # 
old. How old you think I am? Only 32—sometine 
think too much work maka me old, but the kids- 
gotta have clothes. What you gonna do, I no know\; 
to do better work than thees.”’ 


been in years, 


“Oh, then you went to school in this country?” | 
claim. “You must read and write English.” 

“No, me no go school. 
eleven. 


I go work in shop when I; , 
I no read—no write.” This pleasant, intellige 
looking Italian woman lifted her head wearily bent « 
the fine seams she sewed on the men’s coats and smi 
gleefully as she remembered her past escapes. 

“When the poleese come, you know—take me tf 
work—I hide. But my keeds—they read—write- 
no let them stay out of school.” 


“Oh, yes, I was born in this country—I speak 4 
Engleese.” 


“Then you read and write too, don’t you?” I say to 
other finisher of men’s coats—a little shriveled-up wo 
hunched over her sewing from morning to night, noté 
going out to take the coats back to the factory, fori 
10-year-old son carries these back and forth every 
The children are all in school when I call except i 
age +, who sits by her mother pulling bastings with alf 
hook. i 

“No, when I was little you know, my mother wo 
we had a lot of kids and I looked after them, My fi 
he knew how to read and write Italian and he say! 
teach me that. I not care if I not know English wt 
if I can do it in Italian, so I not go to school. Bit 
father, he just never did teach me and now I not4 
write my name.” - 





